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Fireside Discussion of Vietnam 
Hopefully Paves the Way 


Operatic Performance 


Coffee hours involving casual 
onversation around the fire in the 
bcial room, have begun as a new 
mature under the guidance of the 
* fultural Affairs Committee. In the 
jrst of these meetings, students 
nd faculty members discussed the 
united States’ position in Viet 
|am. The possibility of neutraliza¬ 
tion of this area and criticism of 
e She United States’ paternal foreign 
s Jolicy and extravagant extension 
e |f economic and military aid to 
n fuch areas were among the topics 
e If conversation. 

a particularly controversial is- 
s jue was whether the United States 
f Actually had any right to try to 
^ force a western type of govem- 
1 inent on Viet Nam, when commu- 
tl( lism might bring the area more 
financial stability and therefore 
e more progress than capitalism. It 
Q 5 perhaps this thought which pre- 
^ 'ents some of the European coun- 
e ries who favor a socialist economy 


from intervening in the Viet Nam 
crisis themselves. 

Students will direct future dis¬ 
cussions, whose topics will be 
questions of general interest to the 
student body. Some possible topics 
for the April 21 meeting are the 
meaning of freedom today, and in 
particular the idea of academic 
freedom. 

The initiation of these groups is 
! the result of a long-realized need 
for open discussion, a need for the 
student to form and present opin¬ 
ions on current isues. The first 
meeting was successful and stimu¬ 
lated talk among the participants 
even after the meeting itself had 
closed. Requests to the student 
body for suggestions for future 
topics, however, elicited little re¬ 
sponse. Such groups have a valu¬ 
able place in the life of any col 
lege, and the need for their con 
tinuance here is great. 


Enjoys Success 

On Saturday, March 27, 


the 


Dr. Steinmeyer Says U. S. Must 
Find New Markets 




Recently in a talk at Salisbury 
3 State College, Dr. Steinmeyer, who 

3 Is on the faculty of the University 

4 pf Maryland, presented his views 
n pn the implications the success of 

[he European Common Market has 
J>r the United States. Although 
‘ the Common Market had many 
Obstacles to overcome, it has ex¬ 
ceeded even its own expectations. 

Shortly after the Second World 
War it was apparent that no 
1 jingle European country would be 
able to stand alone: a program of 
^-operation must be realized. The 
JJnited States was still able to find 
Sample markets for her goods in 
ithe beginning stages of the Com¬ 
mon Market since production in 
the member countries was at such 
?jt low ebb. However, because of 
^the tremendous growth of industry 
land agricultural production, these 
Countries are becoming increasing¬ 
ly self-sufficient and are raising 
'the tariff on American goods to 
Compensate for their higher pro¬ 
tection costs. Dr. Steinmeyer 
itated that our market for goods 
_n Europe will soon become non- 
: xistent. 


Thus, the U. S. will soon have 
to find new markets for her goods. 
Dr. Steinmeyer suggested a closer 
co-operation between the Latin 
American nations and the U. S., 
even a possibility of a North 
American Common Market. This, 
he feels, will take some time be¬ 
cause of blunders of American 
businessmen and the American 
government in these countries in 
the past. 

An important implication of the 
success of the Common Market is 
that it has caused other countries 
to trade unfavorably, as far as the 
United States is concerned, be¬ 
cause of the high tariff barrier 
facing non-member nations. As an 
example, Dr. Steinmeyer pointed 
out that Japan cannot rely indefi¬ 
nitely on American support. In¬ 
deed, she herself recognizes this 
and has increased trade sharply 
with Red China. 

The Russian bloc and the Com¬ 
mon Market are here to stay. The 
sooner the United States realisti¬ 
cally appraises this fact, the 
American economy will be stand¬ 
ing on a little more solid ground 
from which to base its operations. 


Baltimore Symphony Orchestra Presents Concert 
of Romantic Period 


With the two major works and 
e encore of their March 30 eve- 
ng concert being not only works 
the Romantic period in music 
oughly 1820-1900) but works 
ually associated with national- 
n, the Baltimore Symphony Or- 
estra, under the direction of Dr. 
iter Herman Adler, shunned, as 
ey have done before, but less 
ccessfully, works of the Classi- 
1 period. 

However, the program began 
th a very modem version of a 
usical form which figured in both 
e Romantic and Classical peri- 

s, a rondo (usually a dance-like 
>rk centering around a reclining 
erne.) This particular “Rondo 
itinato”, written in 1947 by the 
istrian composer, Theodor Ber- 
r, whose style is called exuber- 

t, required a small orchestra 
th no strings — thus allowing 
e audience a view of the quali- 
>s and competence of the body 

this orchestra without its 
eart.” 

The uneven rhythms, the uses 
the muted trumpets and of the 
mission section, the beautiful 
ending of French horn and other 
>odwinds. as well as an amazing 
?h register clarinet passage, and 
e replacement of the usually do- 
nant strings are all characteris- 
s of neoclassical music. The 
>odwind tone quality was shown 

much advantage — seeming 


better than usual for the orches¬ 
tra. The over-all effect of the piece 
was of a mad, rushing gaiety with 
an underlying quality of quiet 
depth, coming to the fore with 
some lovely melodies which exist¬ 
ed along with and were enveloped 
by the interesting modem rhythms 
and dissonances. 

The highlight of the concert 
was the performance of Abbott 
Lee Ruskin, pianist, in Chopin’s 
“Concerto for Piano and Orchestra 
No. 2 in F Minor.” Perhaps a spe¬ 
cial charm of the performance of 
this exciting young talent from the 
Juilliard School, was derived from 
the fact that he was, at this per¬ 
formance, the same age as was 
the brilliant composer, Chopin, 
when he wrote this concerto — a 
mere twenty. 

After the long orchestral intro¬ 
duction to the first movement, the 
Maestoso, the program notes indi¬ 
cate that “the piano interrupts the 
orchestra impatiently, and then 
takes up the first subject” Actu¬ 
ally it seemed less an interruption 
than a simple and unostentatious 
receiving of a melody line handed 
to it at the appropriate second. 

This piece offers much evidence 
that Chopin could not bear to re¬ 
peat a melody in exactly the same 
way (one hears continual additions 
of frills and trills as well as the 
melody changes) as well as evi- 
(Continued on Page Four) 


West Virginia University Opera 
Theatre presented two one-act 
operas in the campus school audi¬ 
torium. Brought to our campus by 
the Cultural Affairs Committee, 
this was the first appearance of 
1 opera here. 

In a matinee and an evening 
performance, “A Game of Chance” 
by Seymour Barab, an American 
contemporary composer, and 
"R.S.V.P.” by the French romanti¬ 
cist, Jacques Offenback, were 
given, both in English. 

After the house lights dimmed 
and the stage lights came up, Mr. 
Joseph Golz, director, with the help 
of several members of the cast 
and the pianist, demonstrated to 
the audience the process of pre¬ 
paring a lyric theatre production. 

Mr. Golz started with the script 
of “A Game of Chance” — a hun 
dred pages of musical score, the 
words, and little more. From that, 
he explained exactly how the 
group used imagination to put life 
into the characters and to build 
a performance which would be in¬ 
teresting to an audience. 

The actors demonstrated while 
Mr. Golz explained movements on 
stage and how this blocking keeps 
the opera from becoming monoto 
nous. The cast showed the differ¬ 
ence between just singing words 
and singing with feeling and 
meaning in the words. Next the 
actors wore their costumes on 
stage to illustrate how much the 
costumes would add to the theme 
of the opera. In this case, they 
helped to put across the non 
(Continued on Page Four) 


Student Government 
Leaders Elected 



Coming 

Campus 

Events 

by 

Pat Barnes 


A full schedule has been pre¬ 
pared for us for the next two 
months. On April 6 at 2:00 p.m., 
the World University Service will 
present a program in the Main 
Auditorium. The following evening 
at 7:30, the women’s freshman 
physical education classes, under 
the direction of Miss Morrison, will 
present a dance recital. These girls 
have put in a lot of time and ef¬ 
fort and have turned out some 
very good routines. 

On April 8 at 7:00 p.m., there 
will be a Red Cross First Aid Class 
in the Old Gym. 

Don’t miss the art film, “The 
Seventh Seal,” which will be shown 
in the Campus School Auditorium 
on April 8 at 7:30 p.m. This is an¬ 
other in the series of films pre¬ 
sented by the Cultural Affairs 
Committee. 

SSC will play two baseball 
games with Danbury College, one 
on April 9 at 2:00 p.m., and the 
other on April 10 at 1:30 p.m. Also 
on April 10 at 8:00 p.m., there will 
be a Hootenanny for the benefit 
of the World University Service. 

April 12 at 2:00 p.m. will again 
find our boys on the baseball dia¬ 
mond, this time vs. the University 
of Hartford. That evening at 7:30 
the Cultural Affairs Committee 
will sponsor a Coffee Hour entitled 
Honor Systems.” 

April 14 is a day we have all 
been waiting for. At 11:50 a.m. the 
college closes for the Easter holi¬ 
day (and reopens with classes on 
April 20 at 8:00 a.m.). Meanwhile, 
on April 16, at 2:00 p.m., S.S.C. 
will play baseball with Southern 
Connecticut State College. 

On April 20 at 2:00 p.m., Dr. 
Roy Creech will speak on “The 
Genetic Potential of Man.” He will 
follow up this assembly with a 
science seminar at 8:00 p.m. in the 
Student Center. 

Another student discussion 
group has been planned for April 
21 at 7:30 in the Social Room. 


Salisbury State College students 
,went to the voting polls on March 
16 and 30 and decided upon their 
Student Government leaders for 
the 1965-66 school year with the 
exception of the SGA vice presi¬ 
dency. The election for vice presi¬ 
dent will be held at a later date. 

Janet Kennedy, an experienced 
i SGA representative, was elected 
I president of the governing body. 
In the election for SGA Executive 
Committee members, Norma Koe¬ 
nig was chosen secretary; Mike 
Garrick, treasurer; and Allan Gor- 
such, social committee chairman. 

Miss Kennedy ran on a platform 
to relieve the lack of communica¬ 
tion between the various elements 
on campus through such methods 
as more frequent meetings, more 
open meetings, and assistance in 
creating a student-faculty com¬ 
mittee. 

The SGA president-elect, who is 
an elementary education major, 
hails from Wheaton, Md., where 
she graduated from Wheaton High 
School. 

During her college career, Miss 
Kennedy has served as a member 
of the College Chorus, Women’s 
Athletic Association, the hockey 
team, and the Circulo Quijote. 
She has, in addition, been manager 
of the girl's basketball team. 

The new secretary-elect, Norma 
Koenig, is a graduate of Franklin 
Senior High School in her home¬ 
town of Reisterstown, Md. Her 
college activities have included 
membership in the Sophanes 
Players and the Christian Associ¬ 
ation. She has also served as a 
proctor for the Women’s Dormi¬ 
tory Association. 

Treasurer-elect Garrick is a per¬ 
manent resident of Ellicott City, 
Md. His college activities include 


membership in the Sophanes Play¬ 
ers and participation in the 1964- 
65 Freshman Orientation Program. 

Allen Gorsuch, chairman-elect 
i of the Social Committee, is a resi¬ 
dent of Chestertown, Md., and has 
been active in the Men’s Dormitory 
Association. 

Under the provisions of Article 
IV of the SGA Constitution, each 
Executive Committeeman has spe¬ 
cified duties to perform. 

The president will be required 
to preside at all regular SGA, 
SGA Board, and SGA Executive 
Committee meetings, appoint 
chairmen and members of all com¬ 
mittees not provided for in the 
SGA Constitution, call special 
meetings of the student governing 
body, and vote, in the event of a 
tie, on matters before the Student 
Government Association. 

Responsibilities of the Secretary 
will include the advance notifica¬ 
tion of, and recording the minutes 
of, all SGA meetings, the corres¬ 
pondence of the SGA, SGA Board, 
and Executive Committee and the 
maintenance of all SGA records. 

The treasurer will direct and ad¬ 
minister all financial affairs of the 
SGA, SGA Board and Executive 
Committee, maintain a record¬ 
keeping system, and submit budget 
requests for SGA sponsored affairs 
or expenditures. 

The elections, which are design¬ 
ed to encourage development of 
attitudes and practice in good citi¬ 
zenship, were held under the au¬ 
thority of -Articles II. Ill, IV, VI, 
and VIII of the SGA Constitution. 

Under these articles, SGA stu¬ 
dents shall elect the President and 
Executive Committee by popular 
ballot during the month of March 
at a designated time. 


W.U.S. — What Is It and 
What Does It Do? 


The World University Service 
has been perpetually changing 
since its beginning in 1920 as a 
branch of the World Student 
Christian Federation under the 
name of European Student Relief. 
By 1926 its name was changed to 
International Student Service and 
as a consequence of the second 
World War, this organization and 
several others combined to form 
the World Student Relief. The re¬ 
lief having been accomplished, in 
1950 the organization became 
known as the World University 
Service, and, according to Dr. 
Zakir Hussain, “the moral aware¬ 
ness of university students and 
teachers of which this organiza¬ 
tion has been a symbol became 
the inspiration for projects of de¬ 
velopment and enrichment of uni¬ 
versity life.” 

All the names of the various 
forms of this organization reflect 
the general aim of service to stu¬ 
dents. Dr. Zakir Hussain, now 
Vice President of India, former 
Chairman of International WUS, 
said in his inaugural address that 
‘the statutes of World University 
Service state that it is based on 
a concern for the sincere and dis¬ 
interested search for truth, for 
creative thinking, for training men 
and women to acquire a wide and 
coherent view of human culture 
and a sense of their responsibilities 
within contemporary society, for 
the fullest development of the 
members of the University com¬ 
munity through the strengthening 
of community life among students, 
between students and teachers as 
well as between the university 
community and the whole of soci¬ 
ety of which it forms a part. In 
the world of today, no university 
can truly fulfil [sic] its aims un¬ 
less it becomes morally and intel¬ 
lectually an organic part of the in¬ 
ternational community of universi¬ 
ties, and therefore World Univer¬ 


sity Service encompasses the whole 
democratic world in its educative 
and constructive activities, under¬ 
taking projects that appear most 
essential to build up a partnership 
in justice, peace and understand¬ 
ing. It stimulates moral awake- 
ness on the one hand and, on the 
other, promotes the realization of 
the elementary psychological truth 
that the happy man is he who pos¬ 
sesses the competence to attain 
what he needs and to give to oth¬ 
ers what they need.” 

The United Nations has declared 
this year to be one of internation¬ 
al cooperation to intensify the 
work of WUS, saying that it will 
be a period of development and 
dedication. 

In July 1964 a group consisting 
of university presidents, professors 
and students met to study the 
most urgent needs facing the uni¬ 
versity. Resulting from this meet¬ 
ing was the approval of 60 pro¬ 
jects which are now in effect in 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America. 
Emphasis is being put on such 
projects as the establishing of col¬ 
leges, the building of dormitories, 
and the granting of scholarships. 

Students here at Salisbury, for 
the first time, this year are taking 
part in a fund raising drive for 
the service. A goal of $200 is set 
for the weekend of April 9-10, 
when several campus activities 
have been planned. During the 
weekend there will be an auction, 
a dance, a field day, and a folk¬ 
song festival. A schedule of these 
events will be posted soon. 

The contributions made by stu¬ 
dents on campus are used by WUS 
in four main fields of student aid,, 
student health, food and lodging* 
educational facilities, and emer¬ 
gency and individual aid. 

In both long-term and emer¬ 
gency programs the WUS has de¬ 
monstrated its ability to act ef¬ 
fectively and efficiently. 
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EDITORIAL 

The Holly Leaf has been advised by Avery Saulsbury, 
President of the S.G.A. and Chairman of the Snack Bar 
Committee, that the Snack Bar will be closed, after a suf¬ 
ficient number of students’ debris have accumulated to war¬ 
rant such action. To those of us who regard morning coffee 
as essential as brushing one’s teeth, these periodic closings 
for clean-up could be most untimely. Indeed they should be 
unnecessary! 

If you feel that the Trash Bar problem has enough 
critical footprints already, look around. Or try to put out 
a cigarette amid the new (whatever kind they are) coffee 
cups — and they’re so nice to tear. Or did you every try 
to burn one? 

The Snack Bar Committee, which is authorized by the 
Constitution, consists of the Chairman of the Social Com 
mittee, three student body members (Shel Clendaniel, Ralph 
Jefferson, and Harry Perfater) and the chairman. All agree 
it would be quite an improvement if students did the almost 
impossible: picked up after themselves. The Snack Bar is 
not a restaurant nor are Mrs. Monarch and her assistants 
our waitresses. The Snack Bar is our much abused privilege 

The editorial is elementary; so is the problem. 

—W. H. P 


Science Seminar Program 
Long Neglected 


Haven’t you over wondcrerl 
about the relationship between 
viruses and cancer? Or wondered 
what, exactly, is a laser? Have 
you ever been to a Science Semi¬ 
nar on campus? 

Probably your answer is “yes” 
only if you are a student with a 
course concentration in science. 
However, the fact that the word, 
“science.” is in the title and that 
membership is required for all sci¬ 
ence majors should not remove 
such a vast area of interesting 
presentations as are provided by 
the meetings of this organization 
from the eyes and mind of the rest 
of the college population. 

The officers of this year’s orga¬ 
nization: Richard Prettyman — 
chairman, Joseph Buracher — vice 
chairman, Janice Freeman and 
Sherry McFadden secretary- 
treasurers, and faculty advisor, 
Mr. Glenn, cordially extend an in¬ 
vitation to any interested students 
to attend any of their meetings. 

Past programs for this year 
have included Dr. Hogg’s presen¬ 
tation of “Atomic and Molecular 
Spectra,” (a topic on which he 
worked for his doctorate), Mr. 
Arthur (Ed) Wissel’s consideration 
of “Viruses and Cancer,” and a 
program presented by Dr. Tatro, 
director of the seafood processing 
laboratory at Crisficld, and Mr. 
Salinger, a representative of the 
health department, who spoke on 
opportunities in research and in 


employment with the health de¬ 
partment respectively. An unfor¬ 
tunate mix-up in the time sche 
dule has, for the time being, can¬ 
celled the seminar with Mr. Ever- 
ton on the Wallops Island space 
program. 

However, the next two seminars 
are hereby publicized and should 
be of interest to at least some 
members of the student body oth¬ 
er than science majors. On Tues¬ 
day, April 20 at 8:00 p.m. in the 
Student Center, Dr. Roy G. Creech 
from the Pennsylvania State Uni¬ 
versity will speak on genetics re 
search. (See article on “Visiting 
Scientist . . . ”) In May, Richard 
Prettyman and Michael Garrick 
will discuss for the seminar the 
topic of lasers. 

In planning for next year’s pro 
grams, Mr. Glenn and the mem 
hers are considering extending a 
topic to at least a three-meeting 
series rather than, as is done now, 
having one individual topic pre¬ 
sented concisely and often too 
briefly in one meeting. Such elabo 
ration would provide more depth 
and unity for the studies and 
would allow more student partici¬ 
pation through long-range plan¬ 
ning and follow-through. 

Since our lives today are de¬ 
pendent upon and will undoubted 
ly be influenced in the future by 
scientific researches and develop¬ 
ments, it might be interesting and 
worthwhile to take this opportu¬ 
nity to “see what’s going on.” 


Visiting Scientist, Dr. Roy G. Creech to 
Speak on Contemporary Genetics 


Several scientific associations 
make available to colleges and uni¬ 
versities unequipped or under¬ 
staffed in certain departments 
certain of their members qualified 
ami willing to travel to and speak 
at these colleges and universities. 
Salisbury State College has obtain¬ 
ed in the past, speakers from the 
American Anthropological Society 
and from the American Psycholo¬ 
gical Association. On April 20 and 
21 the college will again receive 
a visiting scientist. Dr. Roy G. 
Creech, Assistant Professor of 


Plant Breeding at the Pennsylva 
nia State University, will be 
speaking at an assembly in the 
auditorium on Tuesday, April 20 
at 2:00 p.m. His subject will be 
the Genetic Potential of Man.” At 
7:00 p.m., Dr. Creech will speak 
at a Science Seminar on “Research 
in Genetics.” At 8:00 a.m. on 
Wednesday, April 21, Dr. Creech 
will lecture to Dr. Estes’s Biology 
202 class on the topic of “Muta¬ 
tions: Tools for Studying Gene 
Action.” All other interested stu 
(Continued on Col. 3) 
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dents are welcome to attend. 

Dr. Creech, who received his 
B.S. degree from Stephen F. Aus¬ 
tin State College in 1956, served, 
while an undergraduate as South¬ 
east Director of the Collegiate Di¬ 
vision of the Texas Academy of 
Science, from which he received, 
in 1956, a Certificate of Merit. He 
served as a Graduate Research As¬ 
sistant in Genetics at Purdue Uni¬ 
versity from 1956 to 1960. In 1960 
he received the Ph.D. degree in Ge¬ 
netics from Purdue and was ap¬ 
pointed to his present position at 
the Pennsylvania State University. 
Dr. Creech’s research interests in¬ 
clude the role of genes in meta¬ 
bolic control and regulation, car¬ 
bohydrate synthesis, genetic fine 
structure, and the application of 
biochemical genetics in plant 
breeding. 

Dr. Creech has been invited to 
the Salisbury State College cam¬ 
pus by the Cultural Affairs Com¬ 
mittee through the “visiting scien¬ 
tist” program of the American 
Society of Agronomy. 


Campus Chatter 

While in the big city convening 
with students from many colleges 
and universities, this writer 
grabbed the opportunity to ex¬ 
change ideas not only about teach¬ 
er education — the purpose of the 
convention (see article on Page 4, 
columns 4 & 5) but about campus 
life. The first stock phrases she 
heard were “suitcase college,” 
“commuting students,” “apathy.” 

Even the luncheon speaker for 
the convention, Mr. Fred M. Hech- 
inger, Education Editor of the 
New York Times, made mention 
of an “era of apathy.” It seems 
that Salisbury State College is not 
the only place where the term has 
ppeared. What can we do about 
it? Many of them felt that with 
every individual student wrapped 
up in his own studies and in his 
own choice of extracurricular ac¬ 
tivities, surfeited with work and 
social affairs and lacking time for 
such ordinary occupations as sleep 
and letter writing, it is impossible 
to expect any really news making 
activities — or even news making 
reactions to news making activi¬ 
ties — except, of course, at some 
place like Berkely. 

A pathetic lack of apparent in¬ 
terest in national and internation¬ 
al problems seems to be counter¬ 
balanced by the ever present 
bridge tables on many a campus 
Those of us who lament the situ¬ 
ation — and even the overuse of 
the word apathy — are still ad¬ 
mittedly not proving able to com¬ 
bat it, largely because we don’t 
know what we’re fighting or where 
to start. And this is not meant in 
the sense of the statement made 
by one New York University stu¬ 
dent who said that her group had 
a discussion to decide what to re¬ 
bel against and couldn’t find any¬ 
thing. “It couldn’t be tuition costs 
— that’s old. It couldn’t be fa¬ 
culty — no complaints now — we 
were tired of civil rights.” 

But just what is accomplished 
by morning serenades and drench- 
ings? That’s lively, but don’t call 
it a worthwhile answer to your 
complaint, unless by “apathy” you 
merely mean dullness of social life 
rather than intellectual and hu¬ 
manitarian academic life. 

Those colleges whose representa¬ 
tives discussed the situation with 
us included N. Y. U., Fitchburg 
State (Mass.), Gorham State 
(Maine), Oswego State University 
College (N. Y.), Central Connecti¬ 
cut State College, and East 
Stroudsburg State College (Pa.). 
Gorham has about 800 students, 
while N. Y. U. has about 40.000 
students. But in common they 
have “apathy.” 

Another complaint we heard, a 
slightly different variation of what 
is seen by some as S.S.C.’s day 
hop “problem” was that of Fitch¬ 
burg State. Such a large percent¬ 
age of the campus population con¬ 
sists of commuters that after they 
leave (which it is felt most of them 
do immediately after the classes) 
there are “not enough students left 
on campus to do anything." 

Another interesting comment in 
this general area was made to us 
by a Frostburg representative who 
said that they didn’t have quite 


so much of a problem with apathy 

— perhaps we had heard of the 
delay in their accreditation. When¬ 
ever their student government sees 
a problem they do something about 
it. For instance, at the moment 
their concern of action — on which 
they are acting through recom¬ 
mendations to the administration 

— is the food quality. 

It looks as if we’re “normal” 
even if not lively enough to please 
ourselves. 

***** 

Now that S.S.C.’s basketball 
players are graduating to bigger 
playing fields and scoring well, we 
can appreciate our athletic pro¬ 
gram. Right, sports writer Evans ? 

***** 

Ask Mr. Bloom to explain free 
fall as applied to why you don’t 
set your suitcase down in an ex¬ 
press elevator. And ask Sylvia 
Leonhardt and Joe Drewer if they 
bought any interesting antique 
furniture lately or cut any fog in 
New York ... or ask JoAnne 
Collins why she didn’t weight her 
airplane. 

***** 

We’re all looking forward to the 
evening of modem dance with the 

freshman girls. 

***** 

And be sure to cast your vote 
for the most beautiful professor. 
Let’s think seriously about the 
qualities of the condidate — and 
not turn this into a mere popula¬ 
rity poll. (Ho! Ho!) 

***** 

Shades of Spelunkink! Has any¬ 
one seen Rich Van Natta’s contact 
in Pcquea cave ? Sherlock Catlin 
could find it, but he lost his 
glasses. Some cave! And what (or 
who) really does hold up the rock 
wall? 


Complaints Aired 
Concerning Social 
Committee 


o 


At the March 9 meeting of 
the SGA Board the inactivity 
of the Social Committee was 
discussed but action was with¬ 
held pending investigation. 

The Board felt much concern 
that this all-important commit¬ 
tee, holding one of the largest 
allocations of any organization 
on campus has been relatively 
inactive during the past several 
weeks. Chairman Dick Turner 
was quoted as having said that 
members of his committee do 
not attend duly called meetings. 

Board observation on the 
matter included a defense of 
Mr. Turner in that he “is 
caught” in a difficult spot, hav¬ 
ing been elected to replace Ann 
Colton who resigned after only 
a few weeks of administering 
the affairs of the committee. 

As the Holly Leaf goes to 
press, a reporter has not inter¬ 
viewed Mr. Turner to ascertain 
his statement on the matter. 

SGA Board president Avery 
Saulsbury will talk with Dick 
Turner in an effort to reacti¬ 
vate the committee. Should an 
impasse be reached, the SGA 
Board was in agreement that 
it would have to take over the 
responsibilities of the Social 
Committee rather than permit 
neglect in this important area 
of campus life. 



The Ball Bounces 


AND 


Circle K News 

Since the last article Circle K 
has formally inducted three new 
members at a dinner meeting. The 
three new members are Vernon 
Hall. Richard Prettyman, and Wal¬ 
ter Scarborough. At the dinner the 
club was honored to have the gov¬ 
ernor of Capitol District Khvanis, 
Governor Rogers, to speak. Other 
honored guests were Dean Orem 
Robinson, and Salisbury Kiwanis 
Piesident Hines. The banquet was 
served by the WAA and the enter¬ 
tainment was provided by Ginny 
Wood and Carol Kempton. The 
club would like to express thanks 
to these girls for helping to make 
the banquet a success. 

The magazine campaign for the 

S U f ntico is stm going on 
a nd the club would appreciate anv 
contributions. If you care to do- 
nate magazines contact any club 
member. J 


“•t? 

FACTS 

VIEWPOINTS 

By Walter Scarborough 


The realization of the need 
development of the Eastern Sh 
of Maryland to its full poten 
for the benefit of its citizens 
to the establishment of the V 
Institute in November, 1963, 
Arthur A. Houghton, Jr. 
Clarence W. Miles. This non-pr 
organization is dedicated to 
educational, cultural, and econo: 
development of the Eastern Sh: 

For many years the need 
existed for an organization 
as the Wye Institute to assist 
the development of the en: 
area, and not just certain ci! 
or counties. This organization, 
recognition of that need, is in 
process of forming and impleme 
ing realistic and far-sighted \ 
jects to encompass the nine co 
ties of the Eastern Shore and 
the citizens. In line with the id 
for the entire shore, a 46-r 
council has been set up with 
presentatives from each of 
counties to bring about clc 
more effective communication, 
to advise the Wye Institute on 
problems and needs of the sh 

The institute has sponsore 
series of informational survey 
accumulate knowledge on the 
sent resources and plan for 
range needs of the area. Am 
the basic findings of one of tl 
surveys is the fact that the E 
ern Shore should make an all 
attempt to develop fully its e: 
ing agriculture and seafood in 
tries. There have been sur 
made in other areas of con 
also. Some of these are: educa: 
including the formal school, 
lege system, adult education, 
communications; the arts, 
good music, theater, painting, 
sculpture included; libraries, a 
cet or particular survey pro 
which has already been carried 
with distribution of books to 
braries and individual stude: 
social welfare, with emphasis 
activities for young people and 
aging as well; and public adir. 
stration, with local and con 
programs included. 

The establishment of this or 
nization should lead definitely 
the development of the countie 
the Eastern Shore to their 
capacity. However, there must 
a spirit of cooperation among 
agencies and private citizens 
volved in the various projects 
the cooperation is not present 
the people lack interest, the in 
tute cannot accomplish its 
for the betterment of the area 
seems that the time has come 
the residents of the Eastern St 
to awake to the opportuni 
which are available and make 
use of them. The chance may 
be offered again. 


By BOB EVANS 


The Salisbury State Baseball team, under the leadership of 
Coach Deshon, opened the Current Campaign March 29, against 
Ithaca College. Although the Gulls were defeated in their home 
opener by a score of 11 to 5, several bright points were quite 
apparent. The ground work of Jim Wilson, who started the 
game, was quite encouraging as was the hitting of Doug Ashby. 
Doug was plagued out last season by his weak bat but his 
three hits against Ithaca seem to indicate much better things 
for this season. 

The big hit of the game, however, was a 320-foot homerun 
off the bat of centerfielder Bobby Osinski. Osinski was the lead¬ 
ing hitter in last year’s squad and he seems to be beginning 
where he left off. Other base knocks for Salisbury State were 
delivered by Joe Buracker, Phil Rice, Woody Ward, and Avery 
Saulsbury. 

After facing a tough Ithaca nine on the 29th the Gulls met 
the University of Maine the next day. This was virtually the 
same Maine team that finished No. 3 in the nation last year in 
intercollegiate baseball competition as they lost only one starter. 

The Gulls, behind the Stellar hurling sidearmer John Evans 
put up a good fight for the first six innings, but the Maine 
boys proved too powerful as they won by a 10 to 2 margin. 
John looked very impressive, however, as he limited the oppo¬ 
sition to only two earned runs during the six innings that he 
pitched. 

Salisbury’s hitting was weak, however, as they could manage 
but three hits. Bob Osinski got a triple and a single and Curt 
Calloway singled to complete the offensive punch. 

At this writing the starting line up seems to consist of 
Doug Ashby, catcher; Joe Van Fossen on first base; Curt Cal¬ 
loway on second; Don Carey at shortstop, and Jim Harris on 
third base. The starting outfield consists of Ray Suarez in left; 
Bob Osinski in center, and Mark Sullivan in right field. 

The pitching staff consists of John Evans, Dale Tall, Jim 
Wilson, Avery Saulsbury, Dick Miller, Woody Ward, and John 
Stasiewicz. The squad is rounded by Dave Morgan, Joe Buracker, 
John Dukes, and Phil Rice. 

Salisbury State has a full schedule of 17 games this season. 


The schedule is as follows: 



Apr. 16 

Ithaca College 

Home 

2:00 

Apr. 23 

Univ. of Maine 

Home 

2:00 

Apr. 24 

Phil. College of Phar. 

Home 

2:30 

Apr. 29 

Phil. College of Phar. 

Home 

1:30 

May 1 

Danbury State 

Home 

2:00 

May 8 

Danbury State 

Home 

1:30 

May 14 

Univ. of Hartford 

Home 

2:00 

May 15 

Univ. of Hartford 

Home 

2:00 

May 19 

Southern Conn. State 

Home 

2:00 

Mar. 29 

Frederick College 

Away 

2:30 

Mar. 30 

Maryland State 

Away 

2:00 

Apr. 2 

Towson State 

Away 

3:00 

Apr. 3 

Frederick College 

Home 

2:00 

Apr. 9 

Rutgers South Jersey 

Home 

2:00 

Apr. 10 

Frostburg 

Away 

3:00 

Apr. 12 

Frostburg 

Away 

12:00 

Apr. 13 

Phil. College of Bible 

Away 

2:30 


While engaged in intercollegiate baseball, Salisbury State is 
also active in tennis this year. A tennis team has been formed 
under the direction of Coach Maggs and several intercollegiate 
matches have been scheduled. The first match was set for Mon¬ 
day, April 5 against Towson State College and was to be played 
on the home court. 

Due to bad weather the team hasn’t been able to practice 
as much as they would like to but with the coming of good 
weather the squad should be quite active. 

Although it is still early in the season the play of Henry 
Foxwell and Phil Elsey has looked quite impressive and the feel¬ 
ing is that our tennis team is going to win some matches. 

Things should be humming around Salisbury State for the 
remainder of the school year as these two teams move into full 
gear. The “Ball Bounces” on both ends of the Campus. 


All students interested in 
working on the 1965-1966 
Evergreen should sign up on 
a list on the door of the 
Evergreen Room or on the 
list posted in the Snack Bar. 

Best Woman Athlete 



_Mrs. Heyde Presents Her 

The club was very happy to FI Second Recital at SSC 

vide the money necessary to . 

deposited as collateral for March was a month nch in 
baseball fence. The club urges: musical experiences for Salisbury 

to support the team at every state College, and the first con- 

portumty tert on this noteworthy agenda 

Circle K was proud to spo-‘ -March 

an enjoyable and informative F ft* a rectal on Tuesday, March 
gram entitled The Role of by^ync ^piano. Norma 

1 Tho Weekend of March 27 <« E*™U b >’ ctolnMIst. Eugene 

.3, k .frs-ars 

° f . hen tenant-governor su perlative . Her rcC ital, like a well 
district treasurer, respectively po]jshed diamond spark i e d in ev- 

t C o U J 0uId h * e t0 ery facet. The balance and variety 

to these gentlemen for their of ^ q was excellent, dis- 
fme work. Succeeding Rick playing p ^ marve ious versatility 
as lieutenant-governor will and ^ t f both soloist and ac- 
(Continued on Page Four' 


! companist. At this point, a bou- 
i quet should go to Mrs. Carroll. It’s 
not often that one finds such a 
beautiful balance between soloist 
and pianist, particularly when 
both are outstanding performers in 
their own areas. The audience 
never, during the entire perfor¬ 
mance, felt any hint of friction or 
pull between these two. 

Mrs. Heyde opened the program 
with sacred works by Bach, Mo¬ 
zart, and Handel. Outstanding in 
this portion of the program was 
Mozart’s “Et Camatus Est” from 
his Mass in C minor. The audience 
was immediately impressed by 
Mrs. Heyde’s tremendous range 
and carrying power, by her truly 
sophisticated voice, and by her 
artistic style of delivery. 

Maintaining her policy of vari¬ 
ety, Mrs. Heyde next did two 
Italian Madrigals by Cimara, “Non 
Piu ...” and “Canto di Prima- 


“Best Woman Athlete" 
CAROL ARNDT 

The Women’s Athletic Associa¬ 
tion is proud to announce that it’s 
annual award of “Best Woman 
Athlete” is to be presented to 
Carol Arndt, presently the Senior 
Advisor to the Association. Her 
many activities in the W.A.A. have 
included being a member of the 
hockey, basketball and volleyball 
teams; participation in many in¬ 
tramural events; being an officer 
of some sort during her four years 
at S.S.C.; and in many other ways 
being a helping hand to the As¬ 
sociation. She is now taking 
charge of the State Convention of 
the M.A.R.F.C.W. to be held at 
Camp Letts this spring and will 
also head the local delegation to 
the National Convention at Lin¬ 
coln, Nebraska. Besides her many 
duties she has assumed in the 
W.A.A., Carol is a member of the 
Circulo Quijote Club, Holly Leaf 
Staff and Phi Alpha Theta. 

The procedure for selecting the 
“Best Woman Athlete” has been 
somewhat of a mystery to some 
people. And it is different from 
that of the men’s selecting proce¬ 
dure. As each girl of the College 
participates in a sport, or holds an 
office in the W.A.A., points are 
awarded and tallied at the end of 
each year the girl attends Salis¬ 
bury State. The person receiving 
the highest number of points at 
the end of four years receives the 
award. One may say that some 
other person may be more athletic 
than the one chosen, but ability is 
not all that counts. The Associa¬ 
tion counts upon service rendered 
and participation in the sports 
program. 


vera” (Song of Spring). These 
pieces maintained an aura of 
charm and wistfulness. The “Canto 
di Primavera” especially made it 
seem as if the “March Madness” 
couldn’t last much longer. 

Schubert’s “Dor Hirt auf dem 
Felsen” (The Shepherd on the 
Rock) concluded the first half of 
the recital. This piece for soprano 
with clarinet obligato, was written 
one month before Schubert’s death. 
The effect of this chamber music 
work is probably best described by 
part of its own lyric, 

there soars aloft the echoing 
sound . . . 

the springtime is coming, 

the spring, my delight! 

I make myself ready for 
wandering. 

Mrs. Heyde keyed the second 
portion of her recital to a much 
lighter tone. From several foreign 
language works, the Delibes’ “Les 
Filles de Cadix” (the Maids of 
Cadiz) was best received by the 
audience. 

Gian Carlo Menotti, an Ameri¬ 
can composer, best known for 
Amahl and Tho Night Visitors, 
contributed to the program with 
“Lucy’s Aria” from his opera, The 
Telephone. 

Mrs. Heyde, in addition to sing¬ 
ing well, also proved herself an 
actress in this novel excerpt, 



Women’s Sports 

By BETTIE MESSICK 


Since the last issue of the Holly Leaf, the Women’s Varsity 
Basketball team finished its season with three games being 
played and won. Bowie State College was their first victim, with 
S.S.C. outscoring them 50 to 23. The next game was their last 
away game, being played at Baltimore Junior College. Jean 
Tyler and Arsie Tate led in scoring with each having 10 points 
and Salisbury won 45 to 21. The last game, with Towson State 
College, will always be remembered by our girls. Towson just 
happened to tip one of Salisbury’s foul shot rebounds for an 
unexpected two points. Thanks Towson! The final score was 
Salisbury 35 and Towson 21. The season’s record for the team 
is one which will never happen again — that of seven wins and 
three losses. Best regards go to the Seniors who helped tre¬ 
mendously during the whole season: Donna Hubbard, Ruby Quil¬ 
len, Eleanor Stasiewicz and Marcia Sites. Credit also goes to 
Jan Kennedy for helping out on the spotting. 

******* 

The Skyrockets, the Women’s Varsity Volleyball team, has 
had a very successful season with a total of 44 games won or 
14 matches won (a match won is two out of three games). This 
year the team consists of 16 girls, all who have played both in 
intercollegiate games and in the Recreation League of Wicomico 
County. The college teams played included Bowie State College, 
St. Mary’s Junior College, the University of Delaware, Notre 
Dame and Towson. The Recreation League teams played against 
were Pepsi-Cola, Coldwatcr and Bounds-Phillips, all of whom 

gave the college very much competition. As the season draws 

to a close, S.S.C. plays Bounds-Phillips in the playoff round. 
Good luck, Dr. Whitney. 

The high scorer for the whole season in volleyball was 
Agnes Leonard with a total of 120 points. Carol Hcnch couldn’t 
quite catch her, but did very well in racking up 107 points. The 
next three top scorers were Gail Thompson (97), Carol Arndt 

(85), and Ann Colton (72). Pam McKinney, Lynn Barnes and 

Nelda Caulk scored 57, 55, and 41 points, respectively. Both 
Sharon Meredith and Vonni Ballard made 38 points; Sue Big- 
wood 31; JoAnne Barton and Helen Scheibelhoffcr both scored 
22 points. Three more girls on the team contributed small scores 
but we hope to see them coming on strong in the future: Mau¬ 
reen Redman (18), Linda Larson (8), and Regina Norman (7). 

The last collegiate game for the Skyrockets was with Tow¬ 
son on March 20. The team traveled during a heavy snowstorm 
up north and another team also braved the weather to go — 
tho badminton team. (Didn't think S.S.C. had one, did you!) 
This team included Suzanne Bigwood, Sharon Brown, and Bettie 
Messick, who played in singles matches; Bev Stellges, Marcia 
Sites, Maureen Redman, and Ruby Quillen, who played doubles 
matches. While the volleyball team was winning, the badminton 
team was losing and one can say that the unpreparedness of 
the badminton team was the reason for the losses. Oh, well, 
next year . . . 

******* 

The intramural volleyball tournament is well under way. 
Enough girls were signed to make eight teams and for two 
weeks, the games have been running into the third game to 
decide the match. It’s hard to say who is ahead now, but the 
results will appear in the next issue. 


SGA Surveys Reaction to 
Cafeteria Services 

In the wake of continued complaints about the food, made by 
resident students, the SGA Board surveyed 274 students to determine 
factually the current opinion toward food services. The questions asked 
and the responses made are tabulated below. 


Sanitary Conditions 
Preparation 
Proportions 
Quality of Food 

The report was presented to the SGA Board at its regular monthly 
meeting of March 9. At the time of the report Dean Robinson is 
quoted as saying, “I want you to be aware that the dietician has an 
average of only 31g per student per meal.” A member of the Board 
commented on a statement that had appeared in the public press that 
an increase on Board and Room of $200.00 to be absorbed over a 
two-year period will begin in the near future, and the increased funds 
will alleviate the condition. 

One student observed to a Holly Leaf reporter that food service 
had improved this semester. 

The SGA president, Avery Saulsbury, will confer with the dieti¬ 
cian as soon as possible. 


Good 

Fair 

Poor 

49 

127 

98 

16 

127 

131 

20 

101 

139 

8 

113 

149 


(which in itself is an amusing sa¬ 
tire on the “Telephonitis” which 
affects America). 

Rod Rorem’s modernistic treat¬ 
ment of the traditional one word 
lyric “Alleluia” concluded the re¬ 
cital. One might have wished that 
the order of the Menotti number 


and the “Alleluia” had been re¬ 
versed to achieve a more harmo¬ 
nious ending. But, in any case, it 
was a program well worth hear¬ 
ing. A gentle pox on all of you 
in non-attendance at one of the 
musical (and cultural) highlights 
of the year. 
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“The Creative Gull” 


By Patrick Riley 



BALTIMORE SYMPHONY 

(Continued from Page One) 


dence that he once told one of his 
pupils, “Everything must be made 
to sing.” 

The finale of this concerto is 


Idealism Seen as Major 
Problem in Education 


March 25 — 27 . . . Glamorous 
New York City lent its pulsebeat 
to the sudden influx of life from 


somewhat in the form of a rondo. Eagt coast co n e ges and universi 


The deeper sense of love, life and 
rebirth is hopefully in the spirit of 
each life as Spring again ap¬ 
proaches. Accompanying this Feel¬ 
ing, our creative sensibilities also 
seem to undergo a dynamic ex¬ 
citement. I hope that this “Spring 
sense” may bring more contribu¬ 
tors to our column as their imagi¬ 
nations are poetically stimulated. 

Book Look: What would happen 
if a 2,000-year-old document were 
discovered that cast irrefutable 
doubt upon the divinity of Jesus? 
A scroll that if authentic — or in 
the wrong hands (authenticated or 
not) — could be used to destroy 
Christian faith? These and others 
are the questions raised by James 
Hall Roberts in his dynamic and 
suspenseful novel The Q Docu 
ment. Red China wanted it; the 
Vatican sent someone to buy it 
the Nazis believed in it even 
though Its discoverer was a Jew 
and a Catholic priest even contem 
plated murder because of it. All 
this one sees through the sensitive 
and introspective eyes of profes¬ 
sor Cooper, who is given the job 
either to reject or authenticate its 
potential history-shaking contents. 
Through his personal tragedy and 
his search for truth this novel ex¬ 
plores the meanings of faith, lone 
liness and love in the modern world 
As this drama unveils one also 
sees that each of the other cha 
racters is faced with either a spir 
itual or venal decision: Willa 
Cummings has lost her hold on 
life and Victor Hawkins is more 
deeply corrupted. 

But it is Cooper himself who 
commands our greatest sympathy. 
A man beset by devils, he has cut 
himself off from life’s main 
stream. What does he care whe- 
ther tho contents of this document 
are used to destroy men’s faith? 
Isn’t it the scholar’s job to dis 
cover truth? But do we really 
know what truth is? Truly a sig¬ 
nificant novel, this moving tale 
raises serious questions that we 
all must face in shaping our values 
for life, 

♦ * * 


FAMILY OF MAN 

I can’t go Walking anymore, 
Father; 

I can’t live. 

It's no use; I just can go no 
further. 

I tried one door; it led to more— 

All closed. And cloathed in hate 

Or fear they stood and wouldn’t 
wait 

To hear our cause, because — 
because . . . ? 


ELEGY IN MY GRAVEYARD 

Trudging along — aione on this 
grotesque 

Spring day — all purity and 
beauty 

Lost to me: Life now a burdening 
duty, 

A graveyard of tombs is 
unpicturesque. 


Moving in meditation from new 
marble 

To aged granite — from a simple 
stone 

To a cryptic house — I ponder the 
unknown 

Waste of each existence — how 
horrible! 


The old, rusty fence surrounds the 
yard 

With nothingness — Friends said 
their bit, 

Bodies chilled, boxed, dirted — 
that’s it! 

Life potential richer marred, 
scarred — hard. 


Some mock my mourning — they 
call 

Death peace (rest) and falsely 
speak 

Of Heaven and God — saying, 
“only the weak 

In faith find the dead 
appalling.” 

But they fear the grasp of its 
cold, black 

Hand — protected by a weak 
shield of skyward 

Dreams, such irony! But some 
desire a higher ward: 

To probe reality — to stand alone 
and face its lack. 


I can’t speak of Love anymore, 
Mother; 

I can't live. 

It’s futile too; I’ve lost the sight 
of her. 

Once granted twice, it rang as 
nice 

As tears. But tears the hearts 

Of those who tired and cried apart 

To sound our cause, because they 
loved. 


It is dance-like in that its rhythm 
is a mazurka rhythm termed in 
the program notes as Chopin’s best 


ties from Maryland to Maine—life 
in the form of three or four hun¬ 
dred education students, who came 


vehicle for revealing- "his always to discuss .. Tea chers: Time, Scope, 


I can’t trust justice anymore, 
Sister; 

I can’t live. 

It's lost to me — Democracy with 
her. 

My face is white; my soul once 
light, 

Blushes — flushes with red 

Turned black as “Back!” roar 
haughty heads 

To spurn our cause, because — 
because 


I can’t believe in Freedom now, 
Brother; 

I can’t live. 

There’s no Liberty; why should 
bother? 

We march, sit, walk, pray, plead, 
sing, talk 
Of truth. The truth is this — 
You keep what’s ours — ours is 
amiss. 

You fear our cause, because we 
Love. 


And we live to love to live 
With you. I can't live. 

—Rod Adams 

* * * 

OF A SUMMER MORNING 
In the stillness , 

Of an early summer morning, 
The birds quiet yet 
And the leaves of the trees 
breathing softly, 

I ponder my life as a lonely 
worker 

Among the millions 
And wonder, 

Are they happy, 
Or weary and disconsolate as I. 

—Eden Dclcher 
Sept. 29,1964 


Everyone is a graveyard — the 
self an elegy. 

One may escape both today, but 
tomorrow is 

Not far away: in the spirit’s 
conquered sorrow 

Lies the crossroads — acceptance 
is not a happy melody. 

—Wm. Patrick Riley 


OPERATIC PERFORMANCE 

(Continued from Page One) 
realistic style. Finally, the use of 
scenery and props was discussed 
and tho set was put together while 
the audience watched. 

After this, the bits and pieces 
of “A Game of Chance” were put 
together again and the first opera 
was completed. 

Because of the audience’s being 
instructed, probably much as the 
cast was originally instructed, the 
plays were understood and, there¬ 
fore, appreciated. Mr. Golz stressed 
the fact that opera was not some¬ 
thing to be afraid of — it was 
something to be enjoyed. This 
author feels that after learning 
what it should expect, the audi¬ 
ence did follow his advice, relax¬ 
ing somewhat and looking at opera 
with a slightly different point of 
view. 

“R.S.V.P.” followed and, al¬ 
though it was not explained by the 
cast before it was presented, the 
opera was enjoyed as much as the 
first one. It seemed that after en- 
joying the first opera, the audi¬ 
ence was not afraid of disliking 
the second and. with this open- 
minded attitude. “R.S.V.P.” did 
measure up for the audience with¬ 
out an introduction or analysis. 

As a whole, many favorable 
comments were heard concerning 
the performances, with which the 
Cultural Affairs Committee made 
a valuable and exciting contribu¬ 
tion to the cultural aspect of life 
for Salisbury State College stu¬ 
dents. —d. F. 


ardent national feelin~” for Po 
land. It is only in this movement 
that Chopin really does anything 
with orchestration different from 
the classical. Here tho trumpet is 
heard; the clarinet and flute seem 
to sustain theme fragments; the 
strings present a rhythmically 
lively pizzicato effect: and a little 
French horn theme anneal’s near 
the end of the concerto Mr. Rus- 
kin’s performance with the orches¬ 
tra seemed technically perfect and 
exciting. 

The major work of the second 
half of the program was Rachma¬ 
ninoff’s “Symphony No. 2. in E 
Minor, Opus 27.” Considered to be 
quite nationalistic (the program 
notes mention that the work 
“shows the profound fatalism that 
is invariably heard in Russian 
music and the feeling of ultimate 
doom”), the symphony appeals to 
most listeners simply because it is 
beautiful and because it expresses, 
with two especially wistful and 
lovely melodies, a feeling of long¬ 
ing and searching for peace. In the 
first movement this wistfulness is 
conveyed by a theme even when 
there is almost full orchestral vo¬ 
lume. The brass section is at its 
most brilliant in this movement. 
The Scherzo and Adng ; o move¬ 
ments are interchanged bv Rach¬ 
maninoff from their usual order 
as established in the classical pe¬ 
riod and usually followed by the 
Romantics. The carry-over of 
themes from movement to move¬ 
ment, especially as evidenced by 
the themes present in the Adagio 
movement, is a distinctly Roman¬ 
tic characteristic. The closing of 
this third movement was so soft 
that one could hear a pin drop— 
and did! 

The finale of the Rachmaninoff 
symphony is swift moving, with 
repeated earlier themes and a bril 
liant, sudden coda. One would have 
been loathe to leave the “concert 
hall” at that point. 

The encore was Dvorak’s Sla¬ 
vonic Dance No. 2 in E Minor. 
Although this was as usual, one 
of the stock encore repertoire se¬ 
lections, it was played quite vi¬ 
brantly and it provided a lively, 
lyrical way of closing an extreme¬ 
ly pleasing concert program. 

D. C. A 


and Role,” the theme of the 40th 
annual convention of the Eastern 
States Association for Teacher 
Education. 

For four Salisbury State College 
students and two faculty members 
this experience began at 3:00 p.m. 
on Thursday, March 25, when, hav¬ 
ing missed a taxi strike by one 
day, two members of the group, 
who had been officially appointed 
recorder and summarizer for their 
discussion groups, took a breath 


tives attended their discus* 
groups, Dr. Stevens and Mr. B’- 
took part in a faculty confer^ 
For the morning conference ■ 
sion of the faculty members i 
Rolf Larson, Executive DirectX 
the National Council for Acer* 
tation of Teachers, Washing* 
D. C., spoke on “Accredit^ 
Certification, and Preparat 
Programs.” 

In general education, the tr. 
is toward general education j- 
literal sense, and away from p 
paration for a specialization v 
programs limited by prerequisi; 

In professional education, th: 
trends were noted: the trend- 
ward reducing the number of (J 
dits required in education and 
ganizing the subject matter 1 
blocks and in co-ordinated 1 
quences; the trend toward part 
pation of the Liberal Arts fact 
in professional education cour 
especially at the secondary lei 


less taxi ride to New York Uni- an( j the ti’end toward a functie 


Coast Guard Invites 
College Seniors to 
Apply for OCS 


Washington, D. C.—College sen¬ 
ior’s or graduate students can ful¬ 
fill their military obligation as 
officers in the U. S. Coast Guard, 
the active peacetime Sendee. Qual¬ 
ified applicants will be notified of 
selection for Officer Candidate 
School before they enlist 
The classes convene in Septem¬ 
ber and February at the Coast 
Guard Resent Training Center in 
historic Yorktown, Va. 

The carefully selected college 
graduates receive 17 weeks of in¬ 
tensive highly specialized training. 
Successful applicants are commis¬ 
sioned as ensigns and serve on ac¬ 
tive duty for three years. 

Coast Guard officers receive the 
same pay and benefits as officers 
of other Armed Forces. These in¬ 
clude 30 days of annual leave as 
well as free medical and dental 
caie. They also have an opportu¬ 
nity to qualify for flight training. 

Peacetime duties of the Coast 
Guard include law enforcement, 


search and rescue, oceanographic 


research, ocean station patrols and 
the maintenance of aids to naviga¬ 
tion. 


For further information on the 
U. S. Coast Guard Officer Candi¬ 
date School, write: Commandant 
(PTP-2), U. S. Coast Guard Head¬ 
quarters, Washington, D. C. 20226. 


versity for their planning meeting 
with their chairmen and for a re¬ 
ception at N.Y.U., while the rest 
of the group headed for misguided 
tours of the city and hotel. 

Surprisingly enough, a common 
ground, besides interest in educa¬ 
tion, was found among many of 
the student representatives to be 
APATHY on campus. (See this 
issue’s “Campus Chatter.”) 

Ditto copies of the recorders’ 
and summarizers’ notes on topics, 
agreements, disagreements, and 
conclusions reached by the discus¬ 
sion groups previously mentioned, 
will be made by some students at 
Oswego State University College 
and mailed to those institutions 
who have paid dues to the Eastern 
States Association for Teacher 
Education. 

However, some of the conclu 
sions reached or ideas presented by 
the discussion groups attended by 
Salisbury State College represen¬ 
tatives, Joanne Collins, Joe Drew 
er, Sylvia Leonhardt, and Diana 
Andrews, and by faculty represen¬ 
tatives Dr. Stevens and Mr. Bloom, 
will be previewed here for those 
who will either never or not until 
later see this formal summary. All 
of our representatives agreed that 
the most enjoyable and profitable 
aspect of the conference was the 
opportunity presented by the small 
discussion groups for, not only 
meeting many other college stu¬ 
dents, but also for being exposed 
to varied ideas held by students 
from both large and small colleges. 

In the groups considering “The 
teacher and his responsibility” and 
in a play entitled “Apples for the 
Teacher,” presented at the last 
meeting of the entire conference 
group, it was found that idealism 
could be a major deterrent to ef¬ 
fective teaching. 

In fact, this was at times a de- 
terrant to the effectiveness of the 
discussion groups as some of the 
students found themselves repeat¬ 
ing what they felt was the right 
reaction toward such issues as dis¬ 
cipline problems and teachers’ un¬ 
ions and yet being unable to pro¬ 
ride any plan for concrete action. 

The main concern for many of 
the students who had not done stu¬ 
dent teaching and for those who 
felt that they had had an ideal 
situation in their student teaching 
was the feeling that they were 
not prepared to meet discipline 
problems and other situations on 
the basis of their education. 

In considering the teacher’s re¬ 
sponsibility to the parent, one re¬ 
presentative found in the discus¬ 
sion the feeling that it is idealistic 
think that individual confer¬ 
ences with parents (although con¬ 
sidered of utmost importance and 
value by one group) were all-cura¬ 
tive. It was felt that it is even 
idealistic to assume that all par¬ 
ents care about school work. 

Opinions were split as to whe¬ 
ther the teacher should be a social 
worker. The objections to includ¬ 
ing this in the role of the teacher 
were (1) the time element, and 
(2) training. However, those who 
tended toward an idealistic out¬ 
look. felt it to be an integral part 
of the teaching job. All agreed 
that it was a definite consideration 
of the teacher, bearing on the 
teaching-learning situation. The 
problem is: where and if to draw 
the line between the classroom and 


type of laboratory experience a 
ed at the clarification of meani 
of psychological and educatic 
terms and of processes (e.g. obs 
vations in the elementary set 
classroom to see in action the 
troducing and closing of a ur. 
The one-way screen and the vi 
tape are very helpful to the 
structor in directing such an 
servation. There is also a broac 
ing and deepening of knowledge 
advising the student to elect 
lated courses. Examples are: 
the student majoring in Eng. 
studies the structure of langu: 
and reads works of authors of 5 
eral nationalities in addition 
American and English writers; 
the Elementary Education stuc 
takes a concentration in a cont 
area; and (3) the student teac 
is supervised by subject matter 
structors. 

Dr. Larson spoke of change 1 
the organization of colleges. 
multi-purpose college is replar 
the single-purpose school. In , 
transition, there is some loss! 
unity of purpose, but a gain! 
strengthening subject matter i 
partments. In the transition tr 
is, too, a tendency for the orgJ 
zational pattern to lag behind \ 
growth pattern resulting in M 
much centralization and in an. 
ministrator’s attempting to * 
form too many functions. Ano: 
change in organization is all-in’ 
tutional co-operation for Teac. 
Education. 

The last area discussed was 
tification of teachers. The 
proved program concept is rep 
ing the accounting system, a fi ; 
number of credit hours and cou: 
for each of the large discipln 
For example, a student major 
in English may take seve 
courses in history and in a forer 
language. 1 

The afternoon hour for the 1 
culty was group discussion. Sp c 
fic changes made and propose 
various colleges were descri! * 
and relevant research mater 6 
available and forthcoming w * 
cited. \ 

In retrospect, the Salistr 
State College student and fac:^ 
representatives agree that 
conference was fine; the prog: ( 
socially and educationally was * 
mulating; and the participants !( 
turn, having heard accounts i- r ‘ 
many colleges, assured that Ss " 
bury State College is offering < 
sound and modem a program ( 
any other of these institutions * 
professional education for teach 


CIRCLE K NEWS 


(Continued from Page Two ’ 


Stallings. The club feels sure 
Jim will continue to do the ss| 
fine job that Rick has done 
the club will do everything 
sible to help Jim. 


The Circle K would like to 1 
the student body to support 
Hootenanny that is planned 
April 10. Some fine entertain^ 
has been gathered for that B( 
and is deserving of a good err 
If more entertainment of this * ^ 
is to be had on this camp^fc 
must be supported. Therefore 
club strongly urges your a.tt*> ^ 
ance. 


the outside. 
While the 


student representa- 


Editor’s Note: The “YOf* P 

PROFESSOR SPEAKS" O' 
limn will return in the ne* 1 
issue. 
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